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CHAPTER XII. DUTIES OF THE CHURCH IN URBAN 
COMMUNITIES 

I. THE DUTY OF THE CHURCH 

The characteristic duty of the church is to promote worship, to 
further religion — with us of course the Christian religion. Religion 
has several aspects. It is hearing the word of God sent through men 
to mankind. It is also a response in worship to the voices of God. 
It is also inspiring and directing religious motives to the good of 
humanity, the outflow of faithful love in varied ministrations, the 
precise form of ministration being always denned by the need of the 
people where the church is planted. Hence the particular duties of 
a Christian congregation in a city must be discovered by a careful, 
even a scientific, study of the city itself and its problems. 

II. AGENCIES OF THE CHURCH 

The Christian church is responsible for its vast and growing 
resources. It has the local congregations of all denominations with 
their real estate, meeting-houses, halls, members with varied talents 
and social influence. The churches have created and now support 
various societies, with their equipment: The Young Men's Christian 
Association, the Young Women's Christian Association, and others. 
The churches have built up parochial schools, academies, colleges, 
universities, and invested in these many millions of money. There 
are also the endowed publication houses and their rich annual income 
from sales. There are also numerous hospitals, charitable and reform- 
atory associations, and educational agencies directly or indirectly 
under church control or influence. 

III. PRINCIPLES GOVERNING THE EMPLOYMENT OF THESE 
AGENCIES IN URBAN COMMUNITIES 

In our theological schools the arts of preaching, pastoral service, 
church administration, religious teaching and missionary labor are 
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taught; and the teaching has been embodied systematically in a 
large number of books. It is not to be expected that we should 
attempt to repeat this instruction here. We shall seek only to bring 
to consciousness certain factors which are too much overlooked and 
neglected by church workers in cities. 

1. Of the moral necessity of "making disciples" of men of all 
nations there is in theory no doubt. All Christian churches admit 
the duty, and a Christian man who can remain quite easy in mind 
without at least doing a little to proclaim the gospel throughout the 
city is a rarity, let us hope. The command of the Lord is plain; 
the need of the people is apparent ; all the value we set on our religion 
makes it imperative to share our best treasures with our less-favored 
neighbors. Few of us have quite forgotten that we are saved by 
Him who seeks the lost. 

2. We must pass with bare mention the traditional and ordinary 
methods of evangelization: the family life, the Sunday school, the 
church services. We are acquainted, at least in well-to-do neighbor- 
hoods, with the "attractive" methods of securing attendance, the 
eloquent preacher, the popular music, the lighted audience room, the 
genial welcome. Then, when we discover that many refuse to be 
attracted, we go out aggressively to "compel them to come in." 
Street preaching is practiced, at least by the Salvation Army and by 
some regular ministers whose zeal burns hotly. Here and there we 
invade a theater or popular concert hall and touch a new audience. 

Recently the Young Men's Christian Association has secured a 
brief hearing for a kind and genial message at the noon hour in shops. 
Multitudes hear the gospel; alas! multitudes are indifferent. The 
statistics of Protestant work in our larger cities are depressing. 

IV. MINISTRY OF THE CHURCH TO THE GENERAL WELFARE 
OF URBAN POPULATIONS 

We have already indicated the service of the church in respect 
to the highest, noblest, most enduring element of welfare — the life 
of worship. Whatever the church does or leaves undone it must 
help men to love God. 

But is preaching the only way to persuade mankind to love God ? 
How do we teach our own children to love us ? Merely by catechisms 
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on filial duties ? Chiefly rather by caresses, by food, by comfort, by 
all sorts of deeds and sacrifices through the years. God never breaks 
the silence with mere words ; he speaks in perpetual gifts of fruitful 
earth and kind human nature. He gave his Son, and only after Calvary 
was the gospel reduced to a written word. The church must learn 
the divine way to men's hearts, and must show its faith by its works 
of love ; and so in all its best ages it has done ; only now the task is 
more difficult. 

1. The settlement method. — The common ground of friendship 
and sociability is first of all to know our neighbors in cities. We must 
have at least some representatives of the churches who live in daily, 
friendly, sympathetic contact with the people. The Protestant 
churches are very generally a long distance from the colonies and 
districts of immigrants and laborers, and therefore our pastors, 
teachers, and members have a very dim notion of the hopes, fears, 
anxieties, ambitions, tastes, beliefs, sufferings, prejudices, sacrifices, 
and character of the multitudes who come from other lands, bringing 
their customs and faiths with them. Stupid blunders are committed 
by kind people because they wound feelings of persons whose 
springs of conduct are different from their own. 1 

The tendency of immigrants to gather and remain in cities, especi- 
ally cities of the northern states, creates a situation which makes 
church work extremely difficult and also exceedingly important. 
Something can be learned from books and magazine articles, but 
more from residence. 

Any family can establish a settlement. Whether it is wise to take 
young children into a doubtful neighborhood each man must judge 
for himself. Many a district of poor people is quite as virtuous as a 
boulevard, if not so fine. But a young physician, lawyer, skilled 
artisan, teacher, business man, can make his residence for a few years 
in a neighborhood of wage earners and make friends among them. 
If he is democratic and tactful he may acquire political influence 
among them and help them secure more efficient administration of 
city government. 

Cities must have an agency to mediate between the immigrants 

1 The Church and the Immigrant in Cities; Howard B. Grose, Aliens or Ameri- 
cans ?; John R. Commons, Races and Immigrants in America. 
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and the religious, educational, and political institutions already 
established. A Protestant church in a colony of Catholics or Jews 
is hated; a "mission" is despised; the form of service is repulsive; 
the crude music of the Salvation Army jars on the nerves of the 
Italians. With the kindest intentions our church methods often 
collide with the feelings of people we would win, because we do not 
know them. They do not understand us nor our language; our 
creed is heresy to them; all attempts to proselyte are regarded as 
devilish enticements to disloyalty to ancestral faith. 

Between hostile camps we need a common ground for meeting 
under a white flag of truce. The public school is one such place, for 
there partisanship in politics and creed is forbidden. But the public 
school has its limitations. The social settlement in American cities 
is intended to do what "missions" cannot do. To offer a foreign 
colony a mission is to brand them aliens and godless, as well as 
inferior. This is resented; for the immigrant becomes democratic, 
equal of all, when his toes touch Ellis Island. The settlement has 
an open door and permits free discussion which few churches can 
tolerate. If a workingman cannot express his own ideas on an equal- 
ity he turns his back on the place in contempt, and warns his com- 
rades to keep away. Many of the dingy halls, where services are 
conducted by ill-trained leaders, are felt to be an insult. The settle- 
ment has very often broad-minded, educated residents who are 
genial and patient with people who differ from them in many ways. 
He who goes among workingmen to "convert" them to his own 
economic, political, or theological creed soon finds that his neighbors 
prefer to convert him ; at least they will not give him more than half 
the time. A dogmatist or revivalist of a common type does more 
harm than good, and in all our cities the churches and missions have 
steadily retreated before the immigrant flood. The settlements are 
sometimes overrated; they are few and feeble in resources; but they 
have a use and perform an indispensable service as interpreters of 
citizens to each other. 

In a great city an economic or political revolution may ripen before 
college professors or preachers even know of its beginnings. The 
settlement residents of the best kind act as outposts and observers 
and warn us of the danger of our neglect. In our comfortable homes 
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and luxurious churches, especially when we dodge taxes and duties 
in suburban residences, we know the Bohemian, Lithuanian, and 
Polish laborers no better than if they were still over sea. We need 
settlements to discover the facts and illumine our ignorance and 
correct our provincial conceit and Phariseeism. 

Many earnest Christians will have nothing to do with settlements, 
count it a sin to give them money, because they do not hold revival 
meetings or Sunday schools. This is unreasonable; for the same 
persons pay for the support of public schools, parks, art galleries, and 
other public means of good with which prayer-meetings are not con- 
nected. Has anyone heard of an evangelical deacon or minister who 
refused a 10 per cent, dividend in a bank or gas company because the 
directors did not say grace before they voted payments on shares ? 
Let us be consistent. Some of the most vital and important methods 
of church work have been suggested by experiences in settlements. 

2. Philanthropic activities. — The social service of members of 
the church will ordinarily be applied most economically and fruitfully 
through other organizations. It is unwise for each church to establish 
and maintain its own institutions, hospitals, child-saving societies, 
newsboys' homes, day nurseries, custodial asylums for the feeble- 
minded, playgrounds, free baths, schools, wage-earners' societies 
insurance companies, political reform societies, and scores of others. 

There are cases, of course, where an individual church may have 
the wealth and power to erect an institution of some importance, and it 
may be duty to take advantage of the opportunity. But all the really 
great social work can be done only by co-operation of all well-disposed 
people in the city. But will not the church fail to get credit for its 
charity if it joins forces with citizens in general, many of whom 
may be heretics and agnostics ? This fear is frequently expressed. 
But is the church so poor in good works that it needs to stand apart 
from its neighbors ? Is the first consideration a reputation ? Is not 
the primary duty to do good in the wisest way and leave to God and 
man the care of reputation ? Is the principle of Jesus not applicable 
to churches as to individual Christians that one must lay down his 
life, even bury it as good seed is covered, in order that life may be 
abundant ? That church which manifests all the traits of a frank 
vigorous, sensible, and co-operative neighbor will have all the credit 
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it deserves for its generous deeds, while if it shrivels into a petty 
representative of schism and sect it loses touch with all the large- 
minded men who are trying to establish philanthropic enterprises 
on modern scientific foundations and on a scale worthy of the city 
and adequate to its demands. In division and selfishness there is 
weakness; in union there is strength. 

A few examples will illustrate the meaning, and they will be given in 
connection with an analysis of the philanthropic, educational, reforma- 
tory and political movements which call for a vast number of zealous, 
able, and persistent workers. 

Familiar acquaintance with the people of a city will reveal more 
or less distinct groups or strata, each with its own problems and 
requirements, each calling for a different and suitable kind of social 
service. 

The depressed. — Under this designation we include for the present 
discussion: (i) Dependents; (2) defectives; (3) abnormals; (4) the 
anti-social, vicious and criminal. 2 The work of the church to the 
members of these groups has of late years been called the "Inner 
Mission." This field is so wide, its problems so complex, and the 
co-operation of the commonwealth outside of cities so necessary 
that it is given a special chapter in this series. At this point we may 
ask consideration for certain principles which should govern the 
relation of the church to charities and corrections. 

The church should regard all its charity as only a part of the 
philanthropic system of the city and of the commonwealth. If it 
gives relief to needy families in their homes it should be in full knowl- 
edge of what is done by other agencies for the same families. Every 
church should have a representative in the district committee of 
the charity organization society, by whatever name that organization 
may be locally known. Generally the members of a church can do 
more effective service by co-operating with some existing charitable 
society, and carrying into it the fervor and zeal of religion, than by 
adding another feeble agency to the multitude already existing. 

The organization of municipal charities is not a function of a 
church, and it must be under the guide of experts. No doubt a group 

* See Introduction to the Study oj the Dependent, Defective, and Delinquent Classes, 
by C. R. Henderson. 
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of young Christians or of benevolent women may accept from a 
charity organization society a specific task to be carried out in har- 
mony with what other groups are doing, under the trained directors; 
but it is wasteful and selfish to work without regard to the general 
plan, ignore others, and almost cretainly interfere with wise and 
comprehensive plans. 

For defectives — the blind, the deaf, the crippled — the churches, 
as such, have no proper facilities for education; but they ought not 
to neglect and forget the municipal and state schools which train 
such children. In cases of destitution churches may well supplement 
the public schools by gifts and by personal friendly attentions. At 
present comparatively little is done for crippled children, and yet 
there are many of them, and their need of protection is often very 
great. 3 

The abnormals (feeble-minded, idiotic, imbecile, insane, epileptic) 
are a state charge and require public care and custody. The church 
has no call in this country to erect and maintain hospitals and colonies 
for their proper treatment; but here again representatives of the 
church should visit the state institutions, study their methods and 
results, help to prevent abuses and aid the authorities in securing 
grants of legislatures for needed improvements. 

The anti-social — vicious and criminal — must be watched and 
disciplined chiefly by the state, by counties, and by cities. Churches 
can help members of these "classes best through " Howard Asso- 
ciations," refuges for erring girls, prisoners' aid societies, etc. 

3. Co-operation with wage earners. — The second great group is 
composed of wage earners and their families. They only occasion- 
ally need charitable relief, when individuals drop down out of the 
wage earners' group into the group of the depressed. It is a fatal 
mistake of many well-meaning church leaders to offer charity to 
members of this group. The offer is felt as an insult. The demand of 
industrial men is for justice, a fair chance, not for philanthropy and 
patronage. The elements of a social policy affecting the interests 
of this group, especially in cities, have been discussed elsewhere. 4 

3 Write to editor of Children's Charities, 79 Dearborn St., Chicago, for information 
about an institution for crippled children. 

* See chap, v, "Social Duties to Workingmen." 
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4. Attitude of the church to the rich. — There is another group 
which requires quite as serious study and earnest effort of the church 
— the business class, the captains of industry, and the leisure class, 
which seems to be emerging from the busy group. Indeed there are 
very marked evidences that a considerable number of Americans are 
killing themselves by excessive devotion to business in order that 
their children may vegetate in the next generation as parasites on the 
industrious. This is not true of all rich people; but it is already a 
notorious evil and is rapidly increasing. 

5. Education. — The opportunity of the church in relation to 
education is indicated in another place. It is vastly better for the 
church to help create intelligent interest in the public schools than to 
duplicate the buildings and grounds and maintain parochial schools, 
leaving the public schools to suffer by neglect or even by enmity. 

6. Political life in cities sadly needs the aid of the church; but 
not by alliance with parties. This is discussed in other places. 

"And I saw the holy city And I saw no temple therein" 

(Rev. 21:2, 22). The most sacred city needs no sun because God 
is its light, no sanctuary because all is holy. This is the ideal toward 
which the church in a city works, the sanctification of streets, alleys, 
shops, parks, recreations, government, business. 

TOPICS FOR FURTHER STUDY 

Learn the number of persons and families of various races and nations in the 
city, or in the county. Discover to what religious denomination they belong and 
how many have abandoned all churches. Make a map of the district showing 
the distribution of foreigners, the location of their churches and parochial schools. 
Learn something of the country of their origin; its laws, customs, faiths. 

Learn about the industries, dwellings, education, political activities of the 
foreigners of the district. What is their attitude to the saloon ? What good 
qualities do they manifest ? 

Inquire at the post-office how much money they send each year to their rela- 
tives abroad, and for what purposes. 
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